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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 



THE RENDERING OF GREEK VERSE 

I am not aware that I have ever said that men of English speech cannot 
read Greek lyrics, nor does that seem likely. I have been reading them all 
my life. In a monograph published four years ago I did remark that 'these 
Greek songs were never intended by their composers to be read by anybody, 
Greek or barbarian.' Much less have I ever said (God forbid!) that we 
moderns cannot read Greek Aeolic verse in any other than the 'logaoedic' 
manner. On the contrary, I have been reading it, in conformity with what 
I believe is its true metrical form, for half a dozen years with increasing ease 
and pleasure and have discussed the matter with many correspondents. 
What I have said is that the allegation that 'the metrical structure of Aeolic 
verse must have been logaoedic because we moderns cannot read it in any 
other manner' is not convincing. I am responsible for no part of this 
allegation. 

A review of my recent book on the Verse of Greek Comedy, published in 
the last number of this journal, prompts and will perhaps be thought to 
warrant these personal affirmations. Three times in this review I am 
saddled with statements that I repudiate, not to mention a considerable 
residuum of criticism that leaves me uncomfortably in doubt just what it is 
I am supposed to believe. This fact sensibly abated the complacence with 
which I read at the beginning of the review that I had given in my book "a 
perfectly lucid and intelligible account of a matter which perhaps it is no 
exaggeration to say that not more than two or three men in America or ten in 
Europe have hitherto understood." 

The attempt to conform the metrical structure of Greek melic odes 
composed in one or more of ten distinct rhythms to the four elementary 
rhythms of modern recited poetry implies, I think, a fundamental miscon- 
ception of facts and is due to the same confusion of mind that fails generally 
to appreciate well-defined differences between Greek and English poetry. 
The manner in which we find it natural to read English accentual poetry has 
not, in my opinion, the least significance in the scientific determination of 
the form of Greek quantitative melic verse. Quite apart from this is the 
question how we moderns shall now render the different sorts of Greek verse. 
This question is both practical and important and is worthy of serious 
consideration. 

There was nothing in the manner of rendering a comedy in the theatre 
that distracted the attention of the man on the seats from the play itself. 
He was born to it. But a modern put there would inevitably have had his 
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attention drawn from the play to the player. Apart from strange external 
conditions, he would have been strongly affected by the actor's mode of 
rendering: his exact observance of syllabic time, the lack of stress, and in 
non-melic verse the varying but constant rippling succession of tones within 
small compass. The total impression at first would probably have been that 
the rendering was sing-song. He would have got the same general impression 
on hearing Plato read one of his dialogues. When the actor or the chorus 
begins to sing, his impressions are enlarged. The tones have now been 
absorbed in the melody, but this is simple and not of great compass. The 
music sounds strange, but happily he can distinguish and understand the 
words of the song. There is still no stress. The rhythm flows smoothly on; 
the leader marks the time, appealing silently to the performer's eye or lightly 
to his ear, just as in all forms of non-melic verse, except the comic trimeter, 
the time was marked by a flute. Presently our man hears songs in rhythms 
with which he is not familiar, but his soul is the soul of a Greek and rejoices. 
This is the picture that I get of that blessed but bewildered modern. I am 
not unaware that the fact of ictus is still in debate. 

The question how far we should now attempt to repeat the distinctive 
features of the ancient rendering is one that every man interested in the 
matter should be allowed to settle for himself, even when one says, "I 
propose to read my Greek poetry as I read English poetry, without attention 
to petty ancient details, for I wish to be understood." That is an intelligible 
attitude, even if extreme. His forefathers pronounced Greek like English 
for about the same reason. He will fall into difficulties, but these are his 
own affair. At the other extreme, everybody must agree that there is one 
ancient feature that cannot now be repeated. The music to which these 
songs were sung is irretrievably lost. This is a staggering loss, the play with 
Hamlet left out. We must now either simply read them or compose new 
music for them. Most of us probably will read them, but we need not 
lose heart. So did the Alexandrian scholar, who was sometimes himself a 
poet. So did the cultivated Roman. Horace did not sing Alcaeus. For 
that matter did he sing his own odes ? Otto Jahn thought that he did, but 
he supports his contention only by indirect evidence and overlooks the 
significant fact of Horace's persistent peculiar use of caesura or diaeresis 
in verse that Jahn nevertheless thinks was melic. 

How shall we deal with the other features of the ancient rendering? 
How far is it wise to neglect these, if preserving them seems to distract 
attention from the matter to the manner ? That would really be neglecting 
the ancient mode in order now to secure an effect comparable with the 
ancient effect. The play's the thing! I myself grow distracted if I attempt 
to reproduce the variations of pitch signified by the written accents; every 
other feature is hopelessly outbulked. To forego stress is much easier, and 
just here I again protest that I have never said that we moderns cannot read 
Greek poetry without it. But there must be no quarreling! If anybody 
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feels that it is for him "physiologically and psychologically impossible" 
to recite verse without an ictus, let him 'stamp' and 'clap' and stress his 
theses in reading Sappho and Alcaeus to his heart's content. The wise Aris- 
tophanes has said it: Trapes tropes jrpos rStv Otmv avrto Biappayrjvad 

Most teachers probably will agree that one feature of the Greek render- 
ing must be preserved at any cost — observance of the quantity of the syl- 
lables that constitute the feet. The man who believes that he does this, in 
the Greek manner, in reading English poetry will not think this difficult, but 
he had best look sharp. Let him compare his reading of the line: "This 
is the forest primeval, the murmuring pines and the hemlocks," with his 
rendering of a verse from Homer or Vergil. Omond, an English prosodist of 
acknowledged authority, holds that the English rhythm we are pleased to 
call dactylic is in triple time, the simple feet being tribrachs, and he quotes 
Longfellow's line in illustration. He holds similarly that the English heroic 
line is in duple (common) time, the simple feet being isomeric. Each 
rhythm thus becomes the converse of its Greek prototype. So widely do 
opinions differ as to quantity in English verse. 

Perhaps the Greek verse that an Englishman reads most readily, with 
due observance of the quantities of the syllables composing the simple feet, 
is the anapaestic tetrameter. No syllable in this verse is irrational and the 
spondaic anapaest with resolved thesis is the only form of the simple foot 
of which the movement is strange. The sweep and volume of the verse 
(Dionysius remarks on its dignity) seem even to us to demand a measured 
and cadenced rendering. Swinburne has shown what can be done with it 
in English in his translation of the parabasis of the Birds, but his brachy- 
catalectic tetrameters appear to me to be more effective: 

Such glory, such terror, such passion, as lighten and harrow the 

far fierce east, 
Rang, shone, spake, shuddered around us: the night was an altar 

with death for priest. 

The observance of syllabic quantity in spoken and recitative Greek verse in 
diplasic rhythm is for me more difficult and the effect is somewhat alien, 
possibly because I read English iambic and trochaic verse badly. The Greek 
comic trimeter, in particular, requires practice, in consequence of the dis- 
turbance of iambic sequence caused by the frequent occurrence of irrational 
and anapaestic simple feet. 

The necessity of marking syllabic length with precision is absolute in 
reading melic verse; otherwise, distinctions of rhythm are lost, but it is just 
the wealth and splendor of its rhythms that differentiates Greek melic verse 
from modern poetry and makes it a great treasure-house of new effects. 
Five of these rhythms, including true logaoedic rhythm, will not seem strange 
to us, although each will gain in significance and seem a more delicate means of 
rhythmical expression, if the verse is rendered with the quantitative precision 
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that the Greek text makes easily possible. Aristophanes reveals to us a 
new and spirited sixth rhythm in his paeonic verse. As to ionic rhythm, few 
modern scholars, happily, have the temerity (to characterize this procedure 
mildly) to maim and dismember it and reduce it to a series of dragging 
logaoedic metres consisting each of a cyclic and a triseme anapaest in 
unvaried order and succession. The passion, terror, and despair inherent in 
dochmiac verse in tragedy can be expressed, in a fashion, even with the 
speaking voice, although I find it difficult to imagine Sophocles reading his 
dochmiacs. There remain two rhythms, prosodiac-enoplic and Aeolic, of 
which the rhythmical structure is now in debate. Within a century both 
these rhythms, as well as paeonic and ionic, have been consigned by 
some extreme theorists to the class that Henri Weil expressively named les 
pr&endus logaMes, a veritable muck-heap. All four may be submitted with 
confidence to the test of a rendering with the speaking voice, but this must be 
quantitatively exact, there must be no scrimping of 'times.' This is an infe- 
rior test, since the Greeks themselves employed these rhythms in song, but 
it will serve. It might begin with the second strophe of Sophoeles's Song 
of Foreboding in his first Oedipus, Seiva ph ovv, Sava rapdtrva, which 
will bring two of these rhythms to the proof. Let the strophe be rendered 
first as a combination of Aeolic with ionic rhythm, and then as 'logaoedic,' 
with the time of each triseme syllable fully given in the latter. 

We shall gain a new sense of the significance and importance of syllabic 
time in all forms of Greek rhythm, if we sing the odes composed in them, and 
I make the suggestion seriously. Some of us are careless (if it is carelessness) 
in reading English verse, but when we sing it, we mark 'times' with pre- 
cision. Anybody can invent, as he proceeds, a simple melody within the 
octave to which to sing his Greek ode, but first experiments perhaps had best 
be confined to his private apartments. If this seems too venturesome, there 
is a deal of good music at command that has been written to accompany the 
Greek plays presented in recent years in the original at English and American 
universities, but this is modern music and must be adapted. The melody 
can be appropriated (with apologies to the composer) and the time adjusted 
to the rhythm in which the ode is actually written. Professor John K. Paine 
wrote beautiful music to the first Oedipus and to the close of the Birds. His 
music to Aristophanes's iroAXa Sij /col kcuvo. renders the original rhythm 
almost exactly. 

John Williams White 
Habvabd University 

Professor White is, of course, the final authority on his own intentions 
and practice. He says that I misunderstood him. But he cannot intend 
to say that I meant to misrepresent him. For my statement was explicitly 
given as as inference from his own words which I now quote more fully 
(p. xxii): "Regret that we cannot teach our pupils to render the Odes of 
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Pindar as Greeks rendered them is an amiable sentiment, the resolution to 
read them even at the cost of reading them in the wrong fashion is prompted 
no doubt by a generous impulse, but neither has the least significance in the 
scientific determination of facts." 

Whatever this means for Professor White's own theory and practice, 
its general acceptance would, I believe, mean the abandonment of the attempt 
to read Greek lyrics in our classrooms which I, it seems mistakenly, assumed 
to be satirized as an amiable weakness by Professor White. I have taught 
Greek metric in a practical way, perhaps somewhat more persistently than 
the majority of my colleagues, for twenty-five years. There are some 
students in every class who can learn to read with pleasure to themselves and 
their hearers by the schemes of Jebb's Sophocles and Gildersleeve's Pindar. 
They can in my experience make nothing of the schemes of the new metric. 

Still I am also interested, though less so, in the purely "scientific deter- 
mination of facts," provided I can get any light upon them. Professor 
White's reply throws less light on the subject than I had hoped for. Elo- 
quence, wit, an implied Aristophanic comparison of tov i/ic to the stressful 
and distressful Cleon, a brilliant "time-machine" picture of a modern new 
metrist's experience when translated to the Dionysiac theater, the repeated 
purely abstract and general protest against assimilating Greek poetry to 
English — these excellent and entertaining things I find. They occupy most 
of his space. Specific argument on the issues is limited to a few suggestions 
toward the end. 

Professor White repeats the oft-refuted charge that the "logaoedist" 
neglects quantity and "scans" with an English sing-song exaggeration of 
his stresses. There is plenty of bad and careless reading on any theory. 
But these particular faults have no necessary or logical connection with the 
logaoedic doctrine. A "logaoedist" may be, perhaps is, as careful of his 
quantities as another, and though he may sometimes intentionally exaggerate 
the stresses for pedagogical purposes, he may and often does stress lightly 
and read freely to bring out the thought and feeling of the poem. The bad 
practice of overstressing has nothing to do with the problem of the existence 
of rhythm without any stress at all. It is, I think, impossible to produce 
any modern example of entirely stressless rhythm. The French alexandrine 
is sometimes cited as a case in point. As a matter of fact its "tune" is 
distinctly anapaestic as Dryden, Moore, and Lowell have pointed out, and 
many of the more intelligent French critics admit. There is normally a 
strong stress on the twelfth and sixth syllables and frequently one on the 
third and eighth. This makes it no unjustifiable assimilation of French to 
English meter to affirm that the alexandrine is in essence an irregular or free 
anapaestic movement of four feet; that it is not either six iambic feet or a 
purely syllable counting verse of twelve syllables. 

One may be able to define and reproduce in his own reading the different 
effects of which Greek, English, and French poetry are capable, and yet 
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perceive, what is the plain fact, that the movement of Sooitov fjitv eros to8' 
«rei Hpux/iLov is essentially the same as that of "Dans vos cieux au dela de 
la sphere des nues" (in spite of the spelling of dans and au) and that of "And 
the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea" (in spite of the Byronic 
bad prosody of "like"). 

Professor White's other chief argument is a repetition of the familiar 
fallacious illustration of the English hexameter coupled with the old warning 
against reading Greek hexameters in | time. I should be more impressed by 
Omond's statement that English dactylics are tribrachs if he had not also 
said on page 155 of his book that Byron's "Song of Saul" is in dactylics. 
As the poem is certainly in the main irregularly anapaestic, this for me places 
the "acknowledged authority" of Omond precisely on a par with the acknowl- 
edged authority of Hephaestion. An "authority" is no argument in metric, 
but if I wanted one I should appeal to Poe, who, despite some absurdities due 
to imperfect scholarship, is the best metrician and one of the clearest reasoners 
that America has produced. Most English hexameters are simply bad and 
that is all there is to say of them. A few are pretty good, as Kingsley's 
"Lingered in rose-red rays on the peaks of Ionian mountains"; and may and 
should be read in i time. There is no real difficulty in reading Greek 
hexameters in | time. To read them in any other way is mere carelessness or 
haste. There is no logical connection between the careless or unconscious 
shortening of the dactyl in the hexameter and the deliberate and conscious 
adoption of the "cyclic dactyl" as a necessary element in Greek lyric. The 
validity of this latter assumption must be argued on its own merits. I find 
no further elucidation of the matter in Professor White's note — nothing but 
the affirmation that music can do or that he personally can do what I have in 
"choriambic dimeter" given definite reasons for believing that nobody can do 
with the reading voice. It is possible to read the dactyl of the choriamb in its 
literal time, but only, I think, at the cost of developing another secondary 
stress. I suppose that most of us sometimes sing our Greek choruses in 
private; personally I do not believe that it improves them any more than 
flesh-coloring would better the " Hermes " of Praxiteles. But that is a ques- 
tion of taste. 

Professor White will, I am confident, agree with me that, though con- 
troversy is usually unwise, in these remote philological matters it can do no 
harm, and may serve to clarify our ideas. Opinions which (in substance) 
he himself held for the larger part of his life may be wrong, but can hardly 
be inexplicably perverse. As controversialists each of us naturally endeavors 
to prove himself in the right. But our chief common task is to bring out of 
the confusion and define a few issues which may admit of testing by exact 
philological inquiry, by laboratory experiment, or by the consensus of intelli- 
gent observation, concentrated upon one point at a time. In the words of 
one of Plato's most authentic precepts, "If anyone assailed your hypothesis 
you would not answer until you had considered the consistency or the 
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inconsistency of its consequences. Then if required to render an account of 
the hypothesis itself you would assume and refer it to a more general prin- 
ciple, the best you could find, until finally you reached something sufficient 
(and acceptable to both sides) . But you would not in eristic fashion confound 
and confuse the discussion of the principle and its consequences if you desired 
to discover the truth." This question of stress is such an apxv- It has to be 
settled before anything else can be determined. I genuinely believed that 
Professor White had adopted the to me unthinkable but logically impreg- 
nable position that, though we cannot feel rhythm without stress, the Greeks 
could. I now understand him to say that we can, and that he has been 
reading by pure quantity and without stresses for the past six years. I 
believe that he must be under an illusion. Some method I am sure will be 
found to decide this issue of fact, any uncertainty about which makes all 
discussion of metric a mere game of cross-purposes. 

I have stated and shall continue to state as trenchantly as I can the argu- 
ment for the logaoedic reading in which I believe. But in so delicate and 
difficult a matter I recognize the broad human probability that I may be 

entirely mistaken. _ 

Paul Shoret 



THE DELIAN GYMNASIARCHS 

The list of Delian gymnasiarchs published in the last issue of the Bulletin 
de correspondance hell&vique (XXXVI [1912], 395) gives what at first sight 
seems to be a "knock-out" blow to the system of chronology arranged by me 
for the ten years before and after 150 B.C. Gorgias, the son of Asklepiades, 
of Ionidae occupies the twentieth place in the list, which, assuming with M. 
Roussel that the first gymnasiarch to hold office in Delos belongs to 167/6 b.c. 
and that one name belongs to each year thereafter, appears to be 148/7 b.c. 
Gorgias, however, was gymnasiarch in Delos in the archonship of Archon 
in Athens, who, in turn, was the immediate predecessor of Epikrates. Since, 
now, the secretary for Epikrates' archonship belongs to the deme Sypalettos 
of the tribe Kekropis, Archon is placed by the "tribal cycle" of the secre- 
taries in 151/0 b.c, or twelve years earlier or later. The contradiction 
seems clear and decisive. 

The "tribal cycle" is established with certainty in 168/7 b.c. and again 
in 140/39 b.c. Thereafter, moreover, it continues for twelve-year period 
after twelve-year period without a break. There is no sign of a disturbance 
between 168/7 and 140/39 b.c, and, if a disturbance did take place in that 
interval, it must have been arranged in such a way that the succession of 
the tribes proceeds in 140/39 b.c. as if it had not occurred. The objections 
to dating the gymnasiarchy of Gorgias and the archonship of Archon in 
148/7 b.c. are, accordingly, serious. 

Let us, therefore, look at the list of gymnasiarchs a little closer. The 
title tells us that Phocion, son of Aristokrates, of Melite, the thirteenth in 



